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From the Gentleman’s Magazine. 
THE PHYSICIAN'S FEE, 


BY CHARLES P, ILSLEY. 
(Concluded.) 
Chapter III, 

Truly it is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive, when the object of our charity is known 
to be deserving. Young Herbert felt it to be 
soon his return home. He knew that his pa- 
tient was poor, for everything he saw spoke of 
extreme poverty; the humble dwelling—the 
scant furniture—the incoherent expressions of 
the sick woman—and, if these were not enough, 
the purse with its few bits of copper and silver ; 
and he knew she was worthy. The neatness 
and order of the room—the demeanor of the 
daughter—everything around and about them, 
convinced him that his gift was well bestowed. 
What argument he found for this conclusion in 
the brilliant charms of Ellen—and they never 
shone so Conspicuously as in her assiduous at. 
tention to her poor mother—it is not for us to 
Bay. Suffice it, that when young Herbert laid 
his head on his pillow, he felt more satisfied with 
his evcning’s performance than if he had receiy- 
ed a good fee from a purse-proud patient. 

But low shall we describe the emotions of 
Ellen on learning the contents of the pretended 
recipe 2? It would be difficult to paint them in 
all their variations. How deep was her intense 
delight at the unexpected treasure—coming in 
this her sorest need! 
feelings. Should she accept this gift—from an 
entire stranger, too? Would it be pruper? But 
had she aright to reject it? Was it not intend- 
ed for her mother as well as for herself? These 
and a thousand similar questions she put to her- 
self, without however being able to solve them 
to her satisfaction. Never before did she so 
much desire her mother’s counsel and advice. 
But when she thought over the situation in 
which she was placed, with no possibility of 
earning anything by her own hands o long as 
her parent continued sick ; when she thouglit of 
the extra expenses that must necessarily be in- 
curred to provide articles fora sick room; and 
when she remembered too, that she had not 
funds enough of her own to procure scarcely a 
week's provisions, small as were her wants—she 
decided at once to accept the gift. 

We shall not attempt to analyze poor Ellen’s 
feelings, as she sat that night by her mother’s 
bedside, watching her uneasy slumbers. She 
thought—as it was natural that she should— 
much of her benefactor, but not in the light of 
& benefactor solely. There was an under cur- 
rent of feeling, as she dwelt upon his personal 
4ppearance—his fine, manly form—his expres- 
sive countenance—and his sympathetic tones— 
which she did not attempt to fathom. She suf. 
fered the stream to flow on in its seductive 
brightnesss, without questioning its source or 
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destination. Thus she passed a sleepless but 
not wearisome night. 

In the morning her mother’s symptoms ap- 
peared much more favorable. Though wan. 
dering at times, she did not exhibit those distres- 
sing tokens which so much alarmed Ellen the 
evening previous. It was with no small anxiety 
that she now awaited the expected visit of the 
physician. She listened with a throbbing heart 
to every approaching footstep, fearing, yet desi- 
ring, hispresence. How should she acknowledge 
his donation? how express her gratitude ? Should 
she be silent respecting it,or should she represent 
to him the true state of the case, and inform hiny 
that she should consider his gift as a loan, until 
she should be able to repay it? This last thought 
struck her the most favorably, and she resolved 
to be governed by it. She had scarcely arrived 
at this conclusion, when a chaise rattled up to 
the door. Presently footsteps were heard on the 
stairs. She started, and the blood flushed her 
cheeks as some one rapped on the door. She 
opened it, and the young physician entered! 
He too, was slightly embarrassed. Hastily pay- 
ing his respects, he approached the bed, and in- 
quired after his patient. 

‘My mother rested exccedingly well last 
night,’ said Ellen, ‘and appears much better 
this morning. Do you not think so, sir ? 

‘Why, yes; here is a surprising change,’ said 
Herbert, as he felt Mrs. Lemand’s pulse. ‘I 
could not desire a more favorable case. But 
she requires great care and attention. Have 
you no friend, Miss Lemand, to assist you in the 
arduous duties of a sick chamber ? 

‘I once had not, Mr. Herbert; for the poor, 
those who most need the blessing of friendship, 
are generally deprived of it. When we were 
in prosperity, we reckoned friends; but when 
adversity came upon us, friendship took her 
departure.’ 

‘It is a bitter lesson we all frequently sooner 
or later learn,’ said Herbert. ‘I was early 
taught it. When I most desired friends, I found 
them not; but when I needed not their aid, then 
they crowded around me, You said you once 
had no friend—have you been so fortunate as 
to secure one, Miss Lemand ?’ 

Ellen-felt her cheeks glow at this question. 
She hesitated a moment before replying; then, 
with a throbbing heart, and a slightly tremb- 
ling voice, she said—‘He who remembers the 
widow in her affliction, and who feels that 
‘tT If MORE BLESSED TO GIVE THAN TO RECEIVE!’ 
has proved hintself a friend indeed.’ And she 
fixed her gaze earnestly on the young physician. 

He started-at this delicate acknowledgment, 
and taking Ellen’s hand, with some warmth re- 
plied—-Miss Lemand, I will not pretend to mis- 
understand you. I thank God, who has given 
me the power, as well as the will, to do an act 
of kindness. But the trifle I deft last ovening 
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mist not be alluded’ to. We must be better 
friends—become better acquainted. You were 
not always as you now appear; you have seen 
better days. Am [too bold in thus seeking your 
| confidence 7 
Charles Herbert was a man of generous im- 
pulses. He walked through the world with a 
warmer heart, and had a more exalted opinion 
of human nature, than most men. He was 
enthusiastic in his attachments. When once 
the fountain of feeling was stirred, it generally 
overflowed. Left ih early life an orphan, he 
had struggled on unaided—buffeting the waves 
with a strong arm and determined heart. He 
entered on the study of medicine with barely a 
change of raiment—a poor student, thirsting 
after knowledge. He overcame difficulties un- 
der which others would have sunk. He bore up 
against trials wliich would have crushed a less 
determined mat. The elements of greatness 
were implanted in his nature, and all the array 
of adverse circumstances could not subdue 
them. His carecr was upward and onward, as 
will be the course of all those who have fixed an 





now, at an early age, in the enjoyment of the 
confidence of a numerous and wealthy class, 
reaping the harvest of his early sufferings. He 
ranked high as a young physician, and every day 
was adding new strength to his claims. Such 
was Charles Herbert; and, with this brief ex- 
position of his character, the reader will not be 
surprised at his address to Ellen, and the sud- 
den proffer of his friendship. With such a cast 
of mind, the barriers of restraint are soon bro- 
ken down, and though Ellen shrunk with an 
instinctive delicacy from entering at once into 
a narration of her past history, she could not 
reject his friendly overture. 
Chapter IV. 

The winter months had passed away. Spring 
had come with her train of flowers and choir of 
singing birds, and nature was decked in her 
beautiful garments. It was evening, and the 
streets of the city were thronged with a gay 
crowd, enjoying the delicious atmosphere, and 
the rich splendor of night. Every moving 
thing seemed glad, and in keeping with the 
freshness and beauty of the season. But let us 
step apart from the crowd, and enter this gen- 
teel looking house. The rooms, if not richly, 
are handsomely furnished. Everything gives 
evidence of being arranged by the hand of taste. 

Its occupants consist of two females. One, 
a middle-aged lady, bearing the marks of re- 
cent illness, reclines on a sofa; the other, a 
beautiful girl of about nineteen, whose simple 
white dress sets off a form of exquisite propor: 
tions, is seated at a neat work-table, reading 
aloud in tones exceedingly rich and clear. The 
picture is one of pure, unadulterated comfort, 
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elder—those leger lines of care and suffering— 
one would suppose that sorrow had never sha- 
ded so fair and bright a scene. 

‘It isa sad story, mother,’ said the young 
lady, as she finished and laid aside the book ; 
‘and it bears a painful similitude to our own 
dark history.’ 

‘Without its happy termination, Ellen,’ repli- 
ed the mother. ‘Perhaps if there had been a 
good physician nigh, the story would not have 
closed so darkly,’ and Mrs. Lemand fixed her 
eyes with an arch meaning on her daughter. 
A smile and a sigh struggled on tho lips of 
Ellen. 

‘Our obligations to Mr. Herbert are many and 
great,’ said she, while a faint blush stole over 
her features. ‘Had it not been for him, we 
might still have been the occupants of a hovel, 
and depended on the precarious means by which 
we so lately were supported.’ 

‘You have often heard, my daughter, that 
God never resorts to ordinary means to accom: 
plish His ends, and that He often causes good 
to spring from what we, in our finite judgment, 
call an evil. Instance my late sickness. To 
that we are indebted for the acquaintance of 
Charles Herbert—by him we learned the exist- 
ence of that letter, the receipt of which has 
worked the change in our situation,’ 

‘True,’ said Ellen, ‘but we might have receiv- 
ed the letter without the doctor’s aid.’ 

‘We might, my dear, but’—continued her 
mother, who never neglected an opportunity to 
enforce a useful lesson—‘I had rather ascribe 
the changes that have taken place, toa wise Pro- 
vidence than to blind chance.’ And it was in 
this devout reliance that Mrs. Lemand found 
strength to bear patiently the ills of life. She 
had been schooled in adversity, as we have seen ; 
but a submissive, docile spirit had shielded her 
in the hour of trial. ‘Thy will be done,’ were 
the magic words that buoyed her life-bark up, 
when tossed upon a tempestuous sea.. It formed 
the burden of a favorite song of hers, wntten 
by a friend of her husband, and presented to 
her. 

When sailing o’er life's changeful sea, 
Should storms my bark assail, 

Oh, may I put my trust in Thee, 
Whose power controls the gale ; 

And though opposed may be the wind, 
My course but just begun, 

Let this but harbor in my mind— 
‘THY WILL BE DONE,’ 

Though waves around dash high and dark, 
And burst upon its deck; 

Dooming my frail and struggling bark 
To early, sudden wreck ; 

Though cloud on cloud their forms should rear, 
And shroud entire hope’s sun, 

Still may I say without a fear, 
‘Tuy WILL BE DONE.’ 

Where’er throngh life my path may lead, 
In sunshine or in gloom; 

Though thorns should every step impede— 
How dark soe’er my doom; 

Oh, never may I dare contend 
Against the Holy One! 

But whisper, as I lowly bend, 
*Tay WILL BE DONE.’ 


But how are we to account for this happy 
change in the circumstances of Mrs. Lemand ? 
Toenable the reador to understand it fully, he 


must go back with us to the sick chamber which i 
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we left rather abruptly.. We mentioned that 
Mr. Herbert took a deep intérest in the welfare 
of the family, and made an offer of his friend- 
ship. He was one of those eharacters with 
whom one feels at home on a short acquaint- 
ance. We have nearly all of us met with such 
in our intercourse with the world—men who 
win our confidence almost at firstsight. Stran- 
gers though they are, the heart, as it were, goes 
out to meet them, and by a sort of spiritual 
magnetism the affections become cemented in 
the solid bonds of friendship. 

Mrs. Lemand’s sickness continued for some 
wecks, and her recovery was slow. In the fre- 
quent visits of Herbert—and they were not all 
professional—he learned the history of his pa- 
tient. This knowledge added to the interest he 
felt for the mother and daughter; and he de- 
termined in his own mind to restore them, if 
possible, to their former comfortable situation. 
We will not say that it was friendship alone 
that prompted him. If he had another motive, 
however, it will appear. 

One morning, about six weeks after his intro. 
duction, he galled rather early and unexpected- 
ly. He apologized for his unwonted visit, by 
stating that he hoped he was the bearer of good 
tidings. Mrs. Lemand, who had so far recover- 
ed as to be able to sit up, smilingly remarked— 

‘If your tidings are very good, as a judicious 
physician you will break them to us gently, for 
we have been so long used to adversity, that, 
like light to the recovered blind, sudden joy 
might be injurious.’ 

‘One who can bear suffering so well, need not 
fear from such a cause,’ replied Herbert. ‘But 
I am as much in the dark as yourself—here is 
what will solve the mystery,’ and he handed 
Mrs. Lemand a packet sealed with black, and 
bearing a foreign post mark. ‘On looking over 
the papers,’ resumed he, ‘I noticed an old ad- 
vertisement, stating that there was a valuable 
letter in the post office, directed to Mrs. Ellen 
Lemand. I took the liberty of calling for it,— 
now for the mystery.’ 

Mrs. Lemand hastily broke the seal, and 
glanced over the letter. It fell from her hands, 
and the tears sprang toher eyes. ‘This is indeed 
good news,’ she exclaimed, in an excited voice 
—unexpected news! Read the letter, Ellen, 
read it aloud, that I may not be mistaken—that 
our friend may share with us in our joy,—if 
indeed I do not dream " 

Ellen took up the letter and read as follows : 


Weymours, England, January 17, 18—. 
My Dear Madam,—It becomes my duty, as 
executor to my friend, your late uncle, William 
Rakeby, Esq., who died on the 30th ult., to in. 
form you that he has by his last will and testa- 
ment, bequeathed to you the sum of £5000, asa 
testimony of respect for your late mother, Mrs. 

Elizabeth Thorndike. Iam, madam, 
Very respectfully, your obd’t serv’t, 
Henry Jameson. 


‘This is indeed good news,’ said Herbert, 
springing from his seat, and clasping a hand of 
the mother and daughter. ‘Permit me to give 
you joy—heart-felt joy—on the oceasion.’ 

The reader must imagine the feelings of Mrs. 





Lemand and Ellen—thus raised from the depths 
of poverty to comparative independence. The 
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legacy was in due time received from England, 
Mrs. Lemand procured another residence, and 
witha truly grateful heart, prepared to enjoy 
the blessing so unexpectedly allotted her. 


Physicians’ horses have a wonderful faculty, 
it is said, of remembering the houses of their 
masters’ patients. For a long time Dr. Herbert 
would have to pull the off-rein, when passing by 
the obscure street, down which the animal had 
been daily accustomed totrot. Nor was it long 


before his nag was wont to prick up his cars, 


and pass with a brisker gait up a certain other 
street ; for, with an instinctive sagacity, the no- 
ble animal knew that a longer call than usual 
was made on a certain patient, in a certain 
house. Indeed, at a particular hour jn the day 
he invariably bent his steps tothat quarter. So 
accustomed had he become to the practice, that 
one day, at the usual hour, he started off on his 
own account, with an empty chaisc. When the 
Doctor discovered that the horse was missing— 
knowing perhaps better than the groom his na. 
ture in this particular—he did not feel concerned 
about the elopement, but proceeded to call on 
the aforesaid patient. There stood tho animal, 
at the accustomed spot, safe and sound, leisure- 
ly pawing the ground, as usual. Herbert parri- 
ed the jokes good-humoredly played upon him 
by Mrs. Lemand, as he best could. It was a 
marvel to her, she said, that the Doctor’s horse 
should have such a peculiar liking to that par- 
ticular post before her door—and she appealed 
to Ellen to solve the mystery. 

This very act of the horse hastened an event 
which his master had long brooded over. When 
Ellen was appealed to, she appeared somewhat 
confused, and left the room. Mrs. Lemand 
continued to banter Herbert, declaring she 
could not consider herself bound to pay a fee 
for every visit the horse took it into his head to 
make. She should surely protest the bill, if the 
Doctor charged for every such call. 

‘It is that which troubles me,’ said Herbett, 
with more emotion than the occasion seemed to 
require ; ‘I fear you will not allow my charges. 
Yet’—and he hesitated in some confusion—‘yet; 
madam—I will make bold to present tiie bill.’ 
And he seated himself at the table, and scrib- 
bled on a piece of paper as follows: 

‘Mrs. Ellen Lemand to Charles Herbert, Dr. 
For family visits, g— 

Reo’d paym’t in full, by her daughter's hand, 
Cuarves Hersert. 

‘If this is allowed,’ said he, as he handed Mrs. 
Lemand the paper, ‘my hopes are sealed.’ 

She glanced her eye over it, andthen, with a 
flushed countenance, and quivering lip, took the 
pen and wrote on the back of the paper— 

‘ACCEPTED WITH ELLEN’S CONSENT.’ 

And Ellen? Why, she was a dutiful ohild, 

and—ratified the bargain! 


~ 
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SENECA, 

Luctus Annus Seneca was a Spaniard by 
birth, his native place being the city of Cordova, 
where a Roman colony of great distinction had 
been long planted. He was born a few years 
before the commencement of the Christian era, 
and came to Rome in his childhood with his fa- 
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ther, (an orator of some repute,) and the rest 
of the family. In compliance with the wishes 
of his father, the early studies of Seneca were 
directed chicfly to Rhetoric, but his own tasies 
led him irresistibly towards philosophical pur- 
suits. He entered the profession ‘of the law, 
however, in a regular manner, and pleaded for 
sonic time in the courts with much success. He 
afterwards betook himself tq public employ- 
ments, and obtained snccessively the offices of 
Quester and Pretor. [t is obvious thathe had 
risen, during the occupancy of these posts, to 
- considerable eminence, for the jealousy of some 
influential parties at the court of the Emperor 
Claudius fell upon him, and he was banished to 
Corsica. The charge made against him was 
that of being one of the paramours of Julia, a 
lady of the imperial family, notorious for her 
incontincnce. Seneca passed eight years in 
exile, which all his philosophy could not enable 
him to bear with patience, notwithstanding that 
he had, as is gencrally believed, the conscious. 
ness of innocence to support him in his calamity. 
On the marriage of the Emperor Claudius to 
his second wife Agrippina, Seneca was recalled 
to Rome by the influence of the new Empress, 
who appointed him Preceptor to her son Nero. 
The teacher did his duty to his pupil, exerting 
all his powers to train the youth to virtue, and 
to fit him for the high station for which he had 
been destined. At first, the labors of Seneca 
seemed to be productive of the best effects. 
Both before his accession to the empire, and 
during the early years of his reign, the conduct 
of Nero wes full of flattering promise. But the 
darker traits of his character by degrees came 
into view. Finding his mather an inconvenient 
associate in power, he put her to death, and had 
the art not only to persuade Seneca of the neces- 
sity of the decd, but to prevail on him to lend 
his influence in justifying it to the Senate. The 
Preceptor’s conduct in this instance is certainly 
deserving of reprobation, but he seems, and not 
unnaturally, to have long been unwilling to ad- 
mit the depravity of his pupil. It broke forth 
ultimately in such a terrent as to open the eyes 
of all men. Still, though Seneca’s counsels 
soon lost all their influence, Nero continued to 
heap favor after favor upon his old teacher, giv- 
ing him villas, lands, and money, tothe value of 
many hundred thousand pounds, and making 
him indeed one of the richest men in Rome. 
This drew down the envy of the rapacious fa- 
vorites of the court; on becoming conscious of 
which, Seneca offered torefund all that had been 
bestowed on him. Nero, who was an adept in 
dissimulation, would not permit of the restitu. 
tion of rewards which he declared to be so well 
merited. Now fully aware of the Emperor's 
character, Seneca put little confidence in these 
plausible words, and sought safety in retirement, 
spending his days at his country villas, in the 
society of his wife Paulina, and one or two 
friends, But Seneca’s name stood too high 
among the Roman people for virtue and wisdom 
to permit him long toescape the jealous cruelty 
of Nero. Poison was first tried against the 
philosopher, but without suceess. Afterwards, 
Nero, on detecting a conspiracy headed by Piso, 
found also that the latter person had gent a mes- 
sage to Seneca, complaining of being refused a 
conference with him, to which the other verbal- 














ly replied, that a conference could do no good, 
but that he had a great interest in the welfare of 
Piso. 

The bearer of this verbal message, a man na- 
med Natalis, was the betrayer of it to Nero, 
whe immediately sent a military tribune, with 
a band of soldiers, to the house of Seneca. The 
philosopher was found seated at supper with his 
wife, and one or two friends. The tribune, as 
commanded, simply asked him if he recollected 
what had passed between him and‘Natalis. Se. 
neca gave an answer which implied conscious 
innocence, and which, in truth, renders it not 
improbable that the whole was a fiction of Na- 
talis. The answer was reported to Nero, but 
produced no effect. He immediately sent a 
command that Seneca should put himself to 
death, leaving the choice of the mode to the 
victim. The sage heard the order with perfect 
composure. He requested time to make his 
will; but this not being granted to him, he turn- 
ed to his friends and said, ‘that as he'was unable 
to show his love to them in any other way, he 
would leave them the image of his life as the 
best memorial of his friendship.’ He then took 
his wife in his arms, and endeavored to console 
her. She howeverresolutely avowed her inten. 
tion to die with him ; and, being unable to move 
her from this determination, he gave his consent. 
Death by bleeding being the mode fixed upon, 
the husband and wife sat down together to un. 
dergo the operation. The veins or blood vessels 
of both their arms were opened together. Se. 
neca, on account of his age, did not bleed freely, 
and the veins of his legs were also opened. 
When far spent, he desired to be removed to 
another chamber, that the composure of him- 
self and wife might not be disturbed by the sight 
of each other's sufferings. A dose of poison, 
which was administered, was found insufficient 
to relieve Seneca from his lengthened torments ; i 
and, after all, it was necessary to place him in 
a warm bath before the blood would flow so 
freely as to extinguish life. Up to the last mo- 
ment, he continued calmly to deliver moral re- 
flections to his surrounding friends. Paulina 
was not so happy as to die at this time with her 
beloved husband. Nero sent arders to prevent 
her death, and her wounds were bound up in 
time to save her. But, during the days of her 
future existence, a sad memorial of this fatal 
night was left in the pallor of her cheeks, which 
never recovered the hue of life after the severe 
damage which her veins had undergone. 

Seneca died in the twelfth year of Nero’s 
reign, and in thesixty-fifth year after the birth of 
Curist. The works composed by him at differ- 
ent periods of his life are numcrous, and treat 
mostly of the subject of morals. He was os. 
tensibly an adherent of the Grecian sect of the 
Stoics, (so called from the stoa, or porch, where 
the founder of the sect taught,) and his princi- 
ples partake of the unnatural coldness and timid- 
ity characterizing the doctrines of that school ; 
yet these peculiarities are somewhat tempered 
in Seneca by a warmth of natural feeling proper 
to the individual. Jt would be impossible to 
point out, in all the writings of Greece or Rome, 
moral doctrines of a purer order, generally 
speaking, than those contained jin Seneca’s trea- 
tises on Anger, Consolation, Providence, Tran- 


mency; the Shortness of Life, a Happy Life, 


same may be said of the lessons scattered up 
aud down his Epistles, which amount to one 
hundred and twenty-four in number. It has been 
asserted by some writers that Seneca did not act 
up to the principles which he taught; but the 
weight of evidence is in his favor, and would 
lead us to conclude that his own life exhibited 
the practical operation of the precepts which he 
inculcated on others. A number of tragedies 
are cxtant which bear the name of Seneca, but 
it is doubtful whether they are to be ascribed to 
him, or to another writer of the same name. It 
is known however that Seneca, the moralist, did 

write poetry; and some of these plays resemble 

the style of his other productions. They are 

not of a high order of dramatic excellence, being 

made vehicles for delivering grave axioms, 

rather than for portraying human character and 


passions. Gentleman's Magazine. 








JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, 
Tue Nursery or Greatness.—The most dis. 
tinguished statesman of the age, one who has 
been all his life conversant with the politics of 
our country, who has filled the highest office in 
the power of this people to bestow, and who, by 
the immensity of his intellectual treasures and 
the variety and greatness of his works, is one of 
the noblest examples to young men, of the won- 
der-working power of industry and perseverance 
—is no less remarkable for the depth of his reli. 
gious knowledge, the strength of his faith in di. 
vine things, and the unspotted purity of his 
Christian character. This great man, in the 
course of a Sabbath day’s conversation, which 
by reason of his hospitality it was our privilege 
to enjoy a few months ago, in that ancient man- 
sion, which from the days of his venerable father 
has always been thrown open to the clergyman 
and the stranger—alluded to a favorable custom 
of his, which seemed to us alike characteristic of 
the man,and worthy to be remembered and imi. 
tated. It had always been his delight, he said, 
to contemplate the rising and setting of the sun, 
and to watch the silent and majestic procession 
of the stars. » This sublime vision filled his mind 
with ever new, elevating and unutterable emo- 
tions, And, pointing to the pinnacle of the lofty 
and graceful hill, that rises over against his 
house, he remarked that it was his usual cus. 
tom, when in Quincy, to take his stand there, 
every pleasant morning and evening, as a spot 
from whence he could catch the first golden 
beams of the sun as it emerged from the eastern 
sea, and the latest gleams of its glory as,it sank 
behind the western hill; where nothing could 
obstruct his survey of the whole visible hemi- 
sphere of the sky; and loosing his mind from 
the narrow enclosure of earthly objects, endea- 
vor to realise the notion of the globe on which 
he stood, and of all the majestic spheres: -Often 
since that conversation have we pictared to our- 
selves the patriot and the sage, standing on that 
elevated spot, with uncovered brow, and with 
his strange and deep eye turned upward in earn- 
est and wondering gaze, paying in silence his 
morning and evening adoration to Him who by 
his spirit hath garnished the heavens,who hang. 
eth the earth upon nothing, who knoweth the 
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be true tohis time, who bringeth Mazzaroth in 
his season, and guided Arcturus with his sons. 

We know not how others may regard it—but 
to us the picture of that wonderful man casting 
behind him a weight of public cares which would 
sink a score of ordinary politicians; disencum- 
ae himself of a complexity of engagements 

and studies, which would whirl a fess steady 
and capacious intellect to madness, that he may 
walk forth, alone and tranquil, to study the mo. 
tions of the heavens, tho glory and immensity of 
Jzxovan, to test the unbounded reach of soul, 
and toinhale high and fresh inspiration from 
the spirit of the universe—is a sublime and im- 
pressive moral image, and well calculated to 
awaken our plodding souls, that’ forget to won- 
der, to at least a transient sense of the majesty 
and might which is ever passing unnoticed be- 
fore our clouded eyes. 

We may not wonder that a soul familiar with 
such high experience, and daily fresh from com- 
munion with the heavenly spheres, should stand 
forth undaunted in the halls of legislation, and 
unceasingly lift up his voice, like a trumpet, 
amidst the roar of battle, for Liberty and Right. 

Christian Register. - 
A MONUMENT TO A Nene 1s 
GRAVE. algal 








FLOWER GATHERING. 


‘The flowers that spring up on the sunny side of 
hillocks, beneath the remnants of snow banks, are 
very small and entirely scentless, and the little beauty 
which is imputed to them is chiefly from contrast with 
the desolation and coldness in which they are found,’ 


The following beautiful and touching story is fiom 
the pen of the editor of the Philadelphia United States 
Gazette: 

The death of a friend who never spared a 
fault of my character, nor found a virtue which 
he did not praise, had cast a gloom ‘over my 
mind, which no previous doprivation had produ- 
ced. I remember how skeptical and héart- 
smitten—(not heartbroken, the broken ‘heart 
always believes)—I stvod at his grave, while the 
clergyman touched too little on his virtues, and 
spoke with a humble confidence, that he would. 
spring from the tomb to an immortality of hap- 
piness ; and suggested the promises of Scripture, 
find argued with logical precision, from texts 
and analegies, that my friend should rise from) 
the dead. Despondency is not more the child 
than the parent of unbelief—deep grief makes 
us selfish—and the naturally timid and nervous 
lose that confidence in promises including their 
own particular wish, which they yield to them 
when the benefit of others is alone proposed. A 
little learning is dangerous; we suffered a men- 
tal argument upon the probability of an event 
which we so much desired, to displace the sim- 
ple faith which would have produced compara- 
tive happiness. Those who have contended 

with, and at length yielded to this despondency, 
alone know its painful operation. 
jy, Occupied with thoughts resulting from such 
an unpleasant train of mind, I followed into a 
burying-ground, in the suburbs of the city, a 
small trainof persons, not more than a dozen, 
who had come there to bury one of their ac- 
quaintance. Theclergyman in attendance was 
leading a little boy by the hand, who seemed to 
‘be the only relative of the deceased in the slender 
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groupe. I gathered with them round the grave, { 


and when the coffin was lowered down, the 
child burst forth in uncontrollable grief. The 


little fellow had no one left to whom he could | 


look for affection, or who could address him in 
tones of parental kindness. The last of his 
kinsfolk was in the grave—and he was alone. 

When the clamorous grief of the child had a 
little subsided, the clergyman addressed us with 
the customary exhortation to accept the moni- 
tion and be prepared ; and turning to the child, 
he added—‘She is not to remain in this grave 
forever; as true as the grass which is now chil- 
led with the frost of the season shall spring to 
greenness and life in a few months, so true shal] 
your mother come up from that grave to another 
life—to a life of happiness, I hope.’ The at- 
tendants shovelled in the earth upon the coffin, 
and some onc took little William, the child, by 
the hand, and led him forth from the lonely ten- 
ement of his mother. 

Late in the ensuing spring, I was in the neigh- 
borhood of the same burying-ground, and sccing 
the gate open, I walked in among the graves for 
some time, reading the names of the dead, and 
woudering what strange disease could snatch 
off so many younger than myself—when recol- 
lecting that I wasnear the grave of the poor 
widow, buried the previous autumn, I turned to 
see what had been done to preserve the memory 
of one so utterly destitute of earthly friends.— 
To my surprise, I found the most desirable of 
all monuments for a mother’s sepulchre—little 
William was sitting near the head of the now 
sunken grave, looking intently upon some green 


|| shoots that had come forth with the warmth of 


spring, from the soil that covered his mother’s 
coffin. 

William started at my approach, and would 
have left the place ; it was long before I could 
induce him to tarry; and indeed I did not win 
his confidence until I told him that I was present 
when they buried his mother, and had marked 
his tears at the time. 

‘Then you heard the minister say that my 
mother would come up out of this grave,’ said 
little William. 

‘I did, 

‘It is true, is it not? asked he, ina tone of 
confidence. 

- ‘I most firmly believe it,’ said I. 
‘Believe it! said the child; 
thought you knew it. I know it,’ 

‘How do you know it, my dear ?” 

‘The minister said, that as truc as the grass 
would grow up, and the flowers bloom in spring, 
so true would my mother rise. -J came~a few 
days afterward, and planted some flower seed on 
the grave. The grass came green in this bury- 
ing-ground long ago; and I watched every day 
for the flowers, and to-day they have come up 
too—by-and-by, mamma will come again.” A 
smile of exulting hope played on the features of 
the boy; and I felt pained at disturbing the 
faith and confidence with which he was ani- 
mated. 

‘But my little child’ said I. ‘it is not here 
that your poor mother will rise.’ 

*Yes, here, said he, with emphasis—‘here 
they placed her, and here I have come ever 
since the first blade of grass was green this 
year.’ 


‘believe it—I 














I looked around, and saw that the tiny feet of 
the child had trod out the herbage at the graye 
side, so constant had been his attendance. What 
a faithful watch-kecper! What mother would 
desire a richer monument than the form of her 
only son bending, tearful but hoping, over the 
grave ? 

‘But William,’ said I, ‘it is in another world: 
that she will rise,’ and I attempted to explain to 
him the nature of that promise which he had 
mistaken. ‘The child was confused, and he ap- 
peared neither pleased nor satisfied. 

‘If mamma is not coming back tome—if she 
is not tocome up here, what shall I<lo? I can. 
not stay without her.’ 

*You shall go to her,’ said I, adopting the lan. 
guage of Scripture—‘you shall go to her, but 
she shall not come again to you.’ 

‘Let me go then,’ said William, 
now, that I may rise with mamma.’ 

‘William,’ said I, pointing down to the plants 
just breaking through the ground; ‘the seed 
which is sown there, would not have come up, 
if ithad not been ripe; so you must wait till 
your appointed time, unti] your end cometh.’ 

‘Then I shall see her ?” 

‘I surely hope so.’ 

‘I will wait then,’ said the child, ‘but I thought 
I should see her soon—I thought I should meet 
her here.’ 

And he did. Ina month William ceased to 
wait, and they opened his mother’s grave, and 
placed his little coffin on hers—it was the only 
Wish the child expressed in dying. Better 
teachers than I, had conducted him in the way 
to mcet his mother; and young as the little suf: 
ferer was, he had learned that the labors and 
hopes of happiness, short of Heaven, were pro. 
fitless and vain. 


‘let me go 








HIGHLAND CLANS. 

The following is an alphabetical list of all the 
known clans of Scotland, with a description of 
the particular badges of distinction, anciently 
worn by eachclan—and which served as the 
distinguishing marks of their chiefs. In addi. 
tion to the distinguishing badge of his clan, a 
Highland chief also wore two eagle’s feathers 
in his bonnet: 

Buchanan, Birch ; Cameron, Oak ; Campbell, 
Myrtle; Chisholm, Alder ; Colquhoun, Hazle; 
Cumming, Common Sallow ; Drummong, Hal- 
ly ; Farquharson, Purple Foxglove; Ferguson, 
Poplar ; Forbes, Broom ; Frazer, Yew ; Gordon, 
Ivy; Graham, Laurel; Grant, Canterberry 
Heath; Gunn, Rosewort; Lamont, Crab Apple 
Tree; M’Allister, Five Leaved Heath; M’Do- 
nald, Bell Heath; M’Donnell, Mourtain Heath; 
M’Dougal, Cypress; M’Farlane, Cloud’ Berry 
Bush; M’Gregor, Pine; M’Intesh, Boxwood; 
M’Kay, Bull Rush ; M’Kenzie, Deér Grass; 
M’Kinnon, St. John’s Wort ; M’Lachlan, Moun- 
tain Ash ; M’Lean, Blackberry Heath ; M’Leod, 
Red Whortle Beeries; M’Nab, Rose Buck Ber- 
ries ; M’Neil, Sea Ware ; M’Pherson, Variaga- 
ten Boxwood; M’Quarrie, Black Thorn; M’- 
Rae, Fir Club Moss; Munro, Eagle’s Feathers; 
Menzies, Ash ; Murray, Juniper; Ogilvie, Haw- 
thorn; Oliphant, the Great Maple; Robertson, 
Fern or Brechins; Rose, Brier Rose; Ross, 
Bear Berries ; Sinclair, Clover ; Stewart, This- 


|; le; Sutherland, Cat’s Tail Grass. 
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LADIES? DZPARTMWENT. 


: ie the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
SOCIAL AMUSEMENTS. 


We propose to give our fair readers a few 
brief instructions in the art of imitating Inzay- 
inG, or the imitation of inlaid Ebony or Ivory. 
In this number we shal! merely give direetions 
for painting on the white wood alone; and, in 
our next, state the mode of preparing fire 
screens, &c., with the whito composition. 

Few materials are necessary for the work. 
You must have a bottle of liquid black, fine 
camel-hair pencils, black tracing paper, and 
also some transparent sheets; a hard blacklead 
pencil, a dull-pointed stiletto, a bottle of liquid 
white, isinglass, a large flat camel-hair pencil 
for preparing, and several patterns for the paint- 
ing. Begin first with a small square box, pre- 
pared with isinglass to prevent the colors from 
spreading. About a table-spoonful of shreds of 
isinglass is sufficient for considerable use. It 











should be boiled about twenty minutes in half a 





pintef water, then strained through a picce of 
muslin into a basin, and, while warm, spread 
over the box with the flat brush. In thirty or 
forty minutes it will be dry, and hard enough to 
draw upon. 

Select a copy for your drawing, of the proper 
size fer the bex, place it upon the box, with 
black tracing paper bencath it, and then trace 
the outlines with the stiletto. If you have traced 


a drawing upon transparent paper, then place, 


smooth white tissue paper between it and the 
black tracing paper, which will better enable 
you to sce the outlines. When the drawing 


are to represent the black wood. This should 
be done at one stroke of the pencil, as going 
over it a second time makes it appear uneven. 
You then shade the white parts by drawing 
black lines with a fine camcl-hair pencil, paral- 
lel with eack other, in imitatation of wood en- 
graving. You should be careful to ebserve great 


their distance from each other. If the shading 
is very dark, wait till the first lines are perfectly 
dry, and then run a second row across the others 
diagonally, so that the spaces formed by this 
Crossing shal] be of the lozenge or diamond 
shape. 

Too great a preponderance either of white or 
black should be avoided, in choosing a drawing. 


j Generally, a small drawing upon the centre of 


4 


the box, with a border around it, similar to the 


\specimen given at the head of this article, has 
|the most pleasing effect. In this, the back 
jground of the border only is filled with black, 
is completed, lay on the color on the parts which), 


while the drawing is left entirely open. This 


|looks quite as well as the reverse. The choice 





regularity in the thickness of these lines, and 





may depend upon the taste of the artist. Great 
care sheuld also be taken in finishing the details 
of the picture, so that it may bear close inspec. 
tion, as well as a distant view. None but correct 
drawings should be copied, as deformities or de- 
fects of any kind are evidence of bad taste and 
a lack of skill 
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By the following extract from the ‘Star of the 
West,’ written by Extas Boupinor, LL. D., it 
will be perceived that the aboriginal Americans 
have offered their civilized brethren a most beau- 
tiful and instructive lesson on the subject of 
slavery. It is too mortifying a fact to make 
many observations upon. For, when we con- 
sider that the obligations of religious duty and 





:krotherly love enjoin the civilization and moral|| 


advancement of our heathen neighbors at home, 
why should we leave these in distress, and send 
our missionaries into a ‘howling wilderness,’ to 
civilize ‘the wild sons of the forest.’ Surely 
they have not as much claim to our sympathy 
as the poor oppressed African, who is daily suf- 
fering within our borders, and that too by the 
very hand which ought to be the first to lead him 
up to the temple of knowledge. 

Iam a constant reader of the Casket, and 
should like to see tho subjoined extract in its 
Columns, as I trust it would have a tendency in 


some measure to allay that prejudice existing in 
the minds of too many respecting their colored 
neighbors. _ R. D. 


“The writer of these sheets, many years ago, 
was one of the corresponding members of a so- 
ciety in Scotland for promoting the Gospel 
among the Indians. To further the great work, 
they educated two young men of very serious 
and rcligious dispositions, and whe were desi- 
rous of undertaking the mission for this purpose. 
When they were ordained, and ready to depart, 








we wrote a.letter.in the Indian style to the Del- 
aware ne@tion, then residing on the northwest of 
the Ohio, informing that we had, by the good- 


Mness of the Great Spirit, been favored with the 


knowledge of his will as to the worship he re- 
quired of his creatures, and the means he would 
bless to promote the happiness of men, both in 
this life and that whichis to come. That thus 
enjoying so much happiness ourselves, we could 
not but think of our red brethren in the wilder- 
ness, and wish to communicate the glad tidings 





to them, that they might be partakers with us. 


—_—_— 


We had therefore sent them two ministers of 
the Gospel, who would teach them these great 
things, and carnestly recommended them to 
their careful attention. With proper passports 
the missionaries set off, and arrived in safety at 
one of their principal towns. The chiefs of the 
nation were called together, who answered them 
that they would take it into consideration, and 
in the meantime they might instruct their we 
men, but they should not speak to the men. 
They spent fourteen days in council, and then 
dismissed them very courteously, with an ane 
swer tous. This answer made great acknowe 
ledgments for the favor we had done them. They 
rejoiced exceedingly at our happiness in thus 
being favored by the Great Spirit, and felt very 
grateful that we had eondescended to remem- 
ber our red brethren in the wilderness. But 
they could not help recollecting that we had «4 
people among us, who because they differed from 
us in color,we had made slaves of, and made them 
suffer great hardships and lead miserable lives. 
Now, they could not see any reason, if a people 








U being black, entitled us thus to deal with them, 











why a red color should not equally justify the 
same treatment. They therefore had deter-/ 
mined to wait, to see whother all the black peo- 
ple amongst us were made thus happy and joy- 
ful, before they could put confidence in our 
promises; for they thought a people who had 
suffered so much and so long by our means, 
should be entitled to our first attention; that 
therefore they had sent back the two missionaries 
with many thanks, promising that when they 
saw the black people among us restored to free- 
dom and happincss, they would gladly receive 
our missionaries.” 
~~ For the Poughkeopsic Casket, 


TRANSPOSITION. 
THE sPIRIT OF POETRY—BY LONGFELLOW. 


There is a quict spirit in these woods, that 
dwells wherever the gentle south wind blows— 
where the wild flowers bloom in the glade un- 
rneath the white thorn, or the leaves above 
outspread their sunny palms, kissing the soft 
air. When the fast-ushering morning-star 
comes, riding over the gray hills with golden 
scarf, or when the cowled and dusky-sandalled 
eve departs in mourning weeds out the western 
gate with silent pace, with what a tender and 
impassioned voice the spirit of poetry fills the 
nice and delicate ear of thought. That spirit 
moves in the green valley where the silver brook 
pours the white cascade from its full laver and 
slips down with endless laughter through moss- 
grown stones, babbling low amid the tangled 
woods ; and frequently its feet go forth on the 
everlasting hills, when it wraps itsclf in all the 
dark embroidery of the storm, and shouts the 
stern strong wind. And here too, amidst the 
silent majesty of these deep woods, as the green 
trees lift their tops to the sunshine and the pure 
bright air, thy thoughts shall be lifted from 
earth by its presence. For this reason gifled 
bards have ever loved the calm and quict 
shades; for them there was an eloquent voice 
in all the sylvan pomp of woods—the golden 
sun—the flowers and leaves—the river on its 
way—blue skies—silver clouds, and gentle 
‘winds,—the swelling upland, where the side- 
long sun goes at evening aslant the wooded 
slope—groves, through whose broken roof the 
sky looks in,—the mountain, shattered cliff and 
sunny vale—the distant lake, fountains, and 
mighty trees, rescating in many a lay syllable 
their old poctic legends to the wind. And this 
is the sweet spirit that fills the world; which 
busy fancy, in the wayward days of youth, often 
embodies as a bright image of the light and 
beauty which dwell in nature—of the heavenly 
forms we worship in our dreams, and the soft 
hues that lie in the wild bird’s wing, and flush 
the clouds at the setting sun. The heaven of 
April with its changing light, and when it wears 
the blue of May, was hung within her eye— 
and on her lip the rich red rose. Her hair was 
as the summer tresses of the trees when twi- 
light makes them brown,and on her cheek blush- 
ed all the richness of an autumn sky with its 
ever-shifting beauty. Her breath was so like 
the gentle air of spring as it comes full of their 
fragrance from the dewy flowers of the morn- 
ing, that it was a joy to have it around us—and 
her silvery voice was the rich music of a sum- 
mer bird heard in the still night with its pas- 
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CURIOUS CALCULATION. 

No capitol in the world contains, in a single 
locality, a mass of documents capable of com- 
paring with that which is collected in the Ar- 
chivia Generale of Venice. This establishment 
consists of 298 halls, saloons and gallerics, the 
walls of which are covered, from the top to the 
bottom, with boek shelves. If these shelves 
were placed one after the other, they would 
form a line of 77,238 feet; that is to say, near- 
ly equivalent to the distance from Paris to Ver- 
sailles. ‘These shelves contain 8,664,709 vol- 
umes and numbers. It has been calculated 
that 1000 writers working daily 8 hours a day 
would employ 734 years, or 22 gencrations, in 
copying these documents. It has been calcu- 
lated that the number of leaves contained in 
these 8,664,709 volumes amount to 695,476,720, 
which if opencd and placed one after another, 
would form a band of 1,444,800,000 feet in 
length by 16 inches wide. 

Now, the circumfcrence of the earth near 
the Equator being no more than 123,345,700 
fect, (French,) by dividing the first sum with 
the latter, will be given the quotient 11,189, a 
cypher which indicates how often this band of 
literary workmanship might encircle the carth 
in its largest dimensions. By reducing these 
separate leaves into compact squares, and re. 
garding them as materials adapted for building, 
a pyramid might be constructed out of them 
with a square base, each side of which would be 
68 feet, and its height 428 feet. This pyramid 
would therefore be as high as that of Cheops, 
the highest monument of this class. It would 
be equal in volume to many of the pyramids of 
Egypt, and wourld surpass them all in height, 
with the above-stated exception. In fine, acal- 
culation casily made, beginning with the same 
datum, would show that the written surface of 
these archives, taking the front and back of 
each page, would cover more than half of the 
department of the Seine. 








INCREASE OF THE NUMBERS OF MANKIND. 


On the supposition that the human race has 
power to double its numbers four times in a cen- 
tury, or once in each succeeeding period of 25 
years, as some philosophers have computed, and 
that nothing prevented the exercise of this pow- 
er of inercase, the descendants of Noah and his 
family would have increased to the following 
number : 1,496,476,676,626,844,588,240,573,. 
268,701,473,812,127,674,924,007,424. 

The surface of the earth contains 193,693,355 
square miles ; Mercury and all the other planets 
about 46,790,511,000; and the Sun 2,442,9( 0,- 
000,000. Hence, upon the supposition of such 
a rate of increase of mankind as has been as- 
sumed, the number of human beings now living 
should be equal to the following number for each 
square mile upon the earth, sun, and all the 
planents: 61,062,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,- 
000,000,000,000—or to the following number 
for each square inch : 149,720,000,000,000,000,- 
000,000,000,000,000. This last number alone is 
infinite with relation to human conception. 
Merely to counr it would require an incredible 
period. Supposing the whole number of inhab- 
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itants now on the surfaee of the globe to be 1,- 














000,000,000; whi 
ceed the actual number, and supposing that this 
multitude, infants and adults,were to be employ- 
ed in nothing else but counting, that each were 
to work 365 days in the year, and 10 hours in 
the day, and to count 100 per minute, it would 
require, in order to count the number in ques- 
tion, 6,535,500,000 years ! 








ELEVATION OF LABOR. 


Labor is a school of benevolence as well as 
justice. A man, to support himself, must serve 
others. He must do, or produce, something 
for their gratification. This is one of the beau 
tiful ordinances of Providence, that, to get a liy- 
ing, 2 man must be useful. Now, this useful- 
ness ought to be the end of his labor as truly as 
to earn his living. He ought to think of the 
benefit of those he works for, as well as for his 
own; and in so doing, in desiring amidst his 
sweat and toil to serve others as well as hiinself, 
he is exercising and growing in benevolence, as 
truly as if he were distributing bounty with a 
large hand to the poor. Such a motive hallows 
and dignifies the commonest pursuits. It is 
strange that laboring men do not think more of 
the vast usefulness of their toils, and take a be. 
nevolent pleasure in them onthis account. This 
beautiful city, (Philadelphia,) with its houses, 
furniture, markets, public works, and number. 
less accommodations, has grown up under the 
hands of artisans, and other laborers; and ought 
they not to take a disinterested joy in their 
works? One would think a carpenter or ma- 
son, on passing a house which he had reared, 
would say to himself—‘This work of mine is 
giving comfort and enployment every day and 
hour to a family, and will continue to be a 
kindly shelter, and a domestic gathering place, 
an abode of affection, for a century or more af- 
ter I sleep in the dust ;’ and ought not a gener. 
ous satisfaction to spring up at the thought? It 
is by thus interweaving goodness with common 
labor, that we give it strength, and make it a 
habit of the soul. 


Amer. Weekly Messenger. 





CHAIN OF BEINGS, 

Bitumen and sulphur form the link between 
earth and metal—vitriols unite metals with salts 
—crystilizations connect salt with stones—the 
polypus unites plants to insects—-the tube-worm 
seems to lead toshells and reptiles—the water 
serpent and the eel form g passage from reptiles 
to fish—the anas nigra arc a medium between 
fishes and birds—the bat and the flying squirrel 
link birds to quadrupeds—and the monkey e- 
qually gives the hand to quadrupeds and to man. 








The first record of marriages entered into the 
Session Book of the West Parish of Greenock, 
commences with Apam and Eve, being the 
Christian names of the first couple who were 
married after the book was prepared. ‘The wor. 
thy Greenockians can boast, therefore, of an 
ancient origin—but traces of Paradise, or the 
Garden of Eden, in their bleak regions, defy 
research. 








There was an ancient superstition that upon the 
wings of that devouring insect, the locust, was 
written in Chaldee language the words Boze 
Guion—the Scourge of God. 
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*. Those subscribers residing out of the county, 
* * 
(except where we have an agent,) who have not 
yet made remittances for the current volume of 
the Casket, are informed that, in compliance with a 
rule necessarily adopted, their names will be stricken 
from the list, untess a remittance is made previous to 
the issuing of the next number. The low price at 
which our paper is published, renders an enforcement 
of the advance pay system necessary ; and our friends 
who intend to continue taking it, will confer a favor by 
sending in their names and wouchers immediately. 








AnniversaRy Weex,—To the philanthropist and 
Christian, the metropolis lest week afforded a rich 
source of heart-felt enjoyment, for in the meetings of 
the various religious and benevolent institutions, he 
eould hear pronounced the joyful results of associated 
efforts in the great leading projects for the moral refor- 
mation of his species, During the week, no less than 
twenty different societ:es held their respective anniver- 
sary mectings; and doubtless miny fiom abroad will 
scatter from this focal point of information a vast quan- 


tity of important facts, calculated to inspire the friends H 


of each association with renewed zeal, and add numbers 
to the list engaged in benevolent causes, ‘The names 
of the various societies are: Marine Bible Society— 
American Seaman’s Friend— N.Y. Female Moral Re- 


Union-—Foreign Evang. Association—N. Y. Institu- 
tion for the Deaf and Dumb—Am, Tract—Am., Health 
—Am. Home Mission—N. Y. Colonization—N. Y. 
Young Men’s Anti-Slavery —Am. Bible— Centra! Am, 
Education—N. Y. Temperance—Am, Moral Reform 
—Am. Board Foreign Missions—Institution for the 
Blind—and the _N. Y. Sacred Music Association. 

All of these societies, witha single exception, are 


designed and calculated toelevite the intelectual and] 


moral condition of the human race, and may be ranked 
among those leading associations of efforts which, 
within the last century, have done so much for the ad- 
vancement of mankind, "While we consider as worse 
than useless many of the thousand and one lesser soci- 
eties into which the great family of man is divided, we 
look to these as the efficient instruments in the hand of 
Providence, in the regeneration of our species. 

The exceptiopy we have mentioned, is the Female 
Mbral Reform Saciety. Of its internal arrangements, 
and peculiar plan of operation, we know nothing; and 
can only judge of its character, interest, and influence, 
by an occ :sional glance at the Journal published under 
its auspices, If that paper is the proper evidence on 
which to form a judgment, we candidly believe that 
however well meant may be the labors of the women 
engaged in the cause, their efforts have a downward 
rather than an elevating tendency. In that paper, Vice 
in its most disgusting form is exposed; and no doubt 
hundreds of innocent beings, who never dreamed that 
such infamy existed among their species, are by that 
journal introduced to and made acquainted with data, 
which, coupled as they are with solemn warnings, ex- 
cite them to inquire and delve deeper into a knowledge 
thereof. We believe it to be adecidedly wrong mode 
of destroying vice, by constant exposure, The most 
effectual way is to hide it, for it ie— 

——“‘a monster of so foul a mein, 
That to be hated, needs but to be seen ; 


But seen too oft, familiar with its face, 
We first endure, then pity, then EMBRACE !” 


Far be it from us to wittingly judge erroneously of 
any society of individuals, and if we are wrong in our 
estimate of the geod arising from the efforts of the 
Female Moral Reform Society, and the influence of 
their journal, we will willingly make a correction, 

Would our limits permit, we should be glad to notice 








some of the meetings ia detail, but a brief glance at 
the Concert of the pupils of the New-York Institution 
for the Education of the Blind, is as much as we can 





find space for. Their Concert was held in the Chat- 
ham-street Chapel, (formerly the Chatham Theatre, ) 
and notwithstanding its great capacity, having two gal. 
leries, it was filled entirely before the appointed hour 
for commencement, and many were obliged to ‘go away 
empty.’ During the evening, twenty-three pieces of 
music were played and sung by those children of mis- 
fortune, in a style not unworthy the best performers 
blessed with every sense in its fullest perfection. The 
Concert was opened by an instrumental performance of 
a secular character, Next a full chorus of males and 
females chanted the solemn Te Deum laudamus, used 
inthe morning service of the Episcopalian church. We 
have often admired the pure devotion which pervades 
this whole anthem, but never did its holy inspiration 
appear so impressive as on that occasion, when those 
stricken ones lifted their rayless eyes to Heaven, broke 
forth in tones of the sweetest melody—‘We praise 
thee O Lord; all the earth doth acknowledge thee 
the Father everlasting.’ In the chanting of that song by 
those physically benighted ones, we saw the full triumph 
of the Christian religion and republican institutions, 
and read there in characters not to be misunderstood 
the priceless value of that inheritance bequeathed to 
us by our revolutionary ancestors, We saw there the 
value of the blessings of education, arming the mind 
with a panoply invulnerable to the attacks of every 
physical calamity. And to render the scenc more in- 
teresting the Governor of the ‘Empire State’ was pre- 
sent, and in person verbally advocated the cause of the 
institution whose beneficiaries the musicians are,— 
Where, thought we, amid all the splendor, the boasted 
greatness, the reveronced power and wisdom of Eu- 
ropean monarchies, was there ever a scone so truly 
joyous to the heurt of the philanthropist and Christian 
as this; an! well-timed was the chorus that followed— 
‘Columbia, the Home of the F'ree,’ 

The legislature of our state at its last session granted 
$15,000 to the Institution, for the education of the 
blind, and a permission for them to receive eight addi- 
tional pupils from each senate district, making sixty-four, 
all to be supported by the state. 
will comprise nearly or quite all of the blind persons in 
the state; and thus a means of instruction in all the 
useful and ornamental branches of English education, 
will be afforded to our blind fellow citizens. 











‘Hupson Mirror, and Columbia County Farmer ?—" 


Gazette, has just issued a handsomely executed semi- 
monthly quarto journal, bearing the above title, It is 
designed to be a joint literary and agricultural paper, 
blending solid iastruction to the farmer, and rational 
amusement to his wife and doughters, The design isa 
good one, and considering also the low price of subscrip- 
tion, ($1,) we think it cannot fail to meet with liberal 
encouragement, especially among the farming popula- 
tion of Columbia, That county is one of the richest 
agricultural districts in the state, and ought to give a. 
quota of at least two thousand subscribers to the Mir- 
ror, We liketo see periodicals supported by the pop- 
ulation around them, instead of giving the preference 
to foreign publications, especially whep equal merit is 
on the side of the former. We welcome the Mirror as 
a useful colleague in the work of disseminating inform- 
ation, and hope that its suecess may be commensurate 
with its merits, 








To Corresponpents.—' Rhymes No. I.’ shall ap- 
pear in our next.—The writer of the lines commencing 
‘A beam of tranquility smiled in tho west,’ will please 
take notice that we have read Moore's Poems as well 
as he, and consequently know that he stole every syl- 
lable of the poem he would fiin palm upon us as ori- 
ginal, His sonnet also, which he calls a ‘hasty produc- 
tion,’ may be found in the Democratic Review, with 
‘B. F. B, (Benjamin F, Butler) appended. Try again, 
Sir Plagiarist.—We have room for only one stanza of 
Juno’s poem. 

“Midnight was on the wave, and deep 
The sea-bird rang its notes of love ; 


Its voice awakened from their sleep, 
The nymphs enshrined in coral groves.”* 


We reckon the Queen of Heaven will not thank him 





' or her for assuming her name. 


That, it is estimated, || 


P, Dean Carrique, Esq., proprietor of the Hudson} 









THE CHAPLET OF COMUs. 





A Mistaxe Correctrep.—An orato holding 
forth in favor of ‘women, dear, divine wonton,’ conclus 
oe ‘Oh, my, nqeeem> depend upon it, nothing 

ats a good wife,’ ou ” replied 
of his auditors, ‘a bad h dae 7 


Ties or Revationsmir.—An husband 
was about to slay the lover of his eit, * Stop, 


u man!’ cried the 
Shoat do slay the haa ee i Me >g = 


A terma told her that she believed 
related to the devil, ‘Only by marriage !’ was teen 


_CHALLENGING A Juny.—An Irish bookseller, pre- 
vious to a trial, in which he was the defendent, was in- 
— a that if there were any of the dey 
0 whom he had an jections, he might legaty 

lenge them, ‘By js and soI ve r 3 “if 
they don’t bring me off handsomely every 
mother’s son of them!’ ‘The jury acted accordingly, 


“We must be unanimous,’ observed Hancock, on the 
occasion of signing the Declaration of Iudependente; 
there must be no Pulling different ways ; we must all 
hang together. ‘Yes,’ added Franklin, ‘we must all 
hang together, or ww shall all Aang separately,” 


FRAN KuLIN,—It is rather a curious incident that when 
the American congress sent Dr. Franklin, a printer, as 
minister to France, the Court of Versailles sent M. 
Girard, a bookbinder, as minister to the United States. 
W hen Franklin was told of it he said—* Well, Pll print 
the Independence of America, and Girard will snp it. 


Never owe your tailor, shoemaker, baker, grocer, 
or butcher ; and keep square with the printer, if you can, 


The Illinois Galenian, in an article on the battle of Bad 
Axe, relates the following: AnIndian squaw was killed 
by a bullet, which perforated her child’s arm, rendering 
amputation necessary. During the operation, it never 
uttered a shriek or shed a texr, but calmly looked on, 
eating with eager appetite a PIECE OF HARD BISCUIT , 


Meanness.—To get the first reading of your 
neighbor’s paper, and then forget to leave it 
Where you find it. 
pC”! 
As the next thing to having wisdom onrselves, is to 


profit by that of others, so the next thing to having me- 
rit ourselves, is to take care that the meritorious 


| by us ; for he that rewards the deserving, makes himself 
}| one of the number. . 











AGENTS FOR THE CASKET. 

John Caughey, Newburgh—Jas. P. Swain, - 

fend oe Calvin Harnetgn. Thomas iu on, ° 
ington, io co.—S. W. ensack, 

Dutchess and Ora .—Semi . iL - 

sinberry, Samuel B Wait, travelling one — _ 





THE KNOT. 
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MARRIED, 


In this village, on the 8th inst., by the Rev. Mr. Jew- 
itt, Mr. Bensamin L. Brioes, to Mies Cnanitry Har- 
woop, all of this place. 


On the 10th April, by the Rev. Mr. Mandervelt, Mr. 
Eveazer Tartar, ‘to Mrs. Batia Van Kuzecx, both 
of La Grange. 


At Amsterdam, Mon county, on the Ist inst., 
by the Rev Mr. Stewart, Mr. Lyman Benner of Poug 
k e, to Miss Atmsrta, eldest daughter of William 
K. Green, of the former place, 





THE KNELL. 








In this village, on the 8th inst in 16th r, 
, mew | owahan, daughter po Rt Roosevelt . 
jece ‘ 


At Fishkill Landing, on the Sth inst., Mr. Wumasax 
Wicrsg, in the 7&th year of his age. 


On the 30th of April, 1839, at her residence, in the 
town of La Grange, Racugt Bitiins, widow of John 
Billins deceased, in the @2d year of her age. 


At Pine Plains, on the 8th ult., Mr. Jonn A. Turx, 
a soldier of the Revolation, in the 78th year of his age. 
Rest on, Patriot Soldier! At such a ve, twelve 
millions of freemen hasten to shed the fraternal tear ; 
enius and learning to deposite their honors, and relig- 
on, clad in her spotless lawn, to pay obeisance to the 
pa of her temples. Rest on, the trump betoken- 
ng the resurrection shall in one day rescue worth 





its burial sheet and elevate it to Him where Kis errors 
sha}i be blotted out forever.—{ Commanieated. 
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For the Poughkcepsie Casket. 
TO A LADY! 
WITH A GENANIUM FLOWER. 


This tiny flower of lily shade, 
Tinged with the golden twilight hue, 
Is sweetly fair, and should not fade, 
Save on the stem where first it grew. 


But as I saw its modest eye, 
I thought of one, of charms more rare, 

And, though it must, all withering, die, 
Vet, wilt thou spurn it, lady fair ? 


An unknown heart indites to thes | 
These accents of an idle hour; 

An unknown hand essays to be 
The giver of this little flower. 


Oh, take it, lady! on whose cheek 
A glow of beauty blushes, like 

The crimson hues that sweetly streak 
This flow'ret’s face of snowy white, 


And if I may but breathe for thee 
One wish, thine angel heart will hear ; 
May thy sweet hours all brightness be, 
Nor e’en a tint of darkness hear. 


And when the autumn leaves and flowers 
Shall droop upon their fragrant bed ; 
And fast, amid the silent bowers, 
They fall, the faded and the dead; 


Sul, on thy vermil cheek, the wiile, 
May the dark wing of sorrow ne’er 
Trace one rude lines of grief or guile, 
Nor cast the cloud of fault or fear! 


New-York, May 8, 1839, B. bh, Fe 
etn oem 
For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 


ON THE DEATH of ELIZA HALLOCK 


Who died at Washington, Dutchess county, 3rd month, 
22d, 1839, beloved and deeply lamented by a large 
circle of friends, She left dros enalb dren, who 
have sustained an irreparable loss. 

Though blooming in the morn of life, 
And future prospects clear ; 

The blighting breath of dire disease 
Was bearing sorrows near. 


As time was swiftly rolling on, 
Life's tide was ebbing fast ; 

Yet hopes of Heaven were beaming on, 
To cheer the soul at last. -. 


How calmshe waited—how resigned— | 
What kind instruction gave, ; 

Unto her friends and children dear, 
That she was soon to leave ! 


ee ee 


O, could I take these little ones 
With me toyon pure sky ; 
To scenes of earth I'd gladly say— 

‘Adieu, I wish to die.’ 


But I am rendy now to go; 
How could I wish to stay, 
While angels, soaring from on high, 
Hence beckon me away. 


At length the missioned angel came, 
Though veiled from mortal eyes; 
And she was summoned to that home 

Where blissful scenes arise. 


The sainted spirit now has gone 
To realms of purer light ; 

No more to linger here on earth, 
Where pains and sorrows blight. 


Yes, now tho mother kind has gone! 
She left three children dear ; 
‘Too young to mourn her carly loss, 





‘Lord! bow the heavens and come down,’ 
And wo the children give 

That grace sufficient to support 
Them while on earth they live. 


Ye friends who wept around her bed; 
Ah, true, ’tis hurd to part 

With one whom ties of fond regard 
Have placed so nea the heart. 


But now you need not weep for her, 
Her peaceful deatli: proclaims ; 
But hail her on those blissful shores, 

Where joy unmingled reigns. 


RE Le 
THE -DELUGE. 


“Ah, what a@ sign it is of evil life, 
When Death's approach is seen so terrib!e 1" 


Shakspeare. 


The judgment was at hand. Before the sun 
Gathered tempestuous clouds, which black’ning spread, 
Until their blended masses overwhelmed 

The hemisphere of day; and, adding gloom 

To night’s dark empire, swift from‘zone to zone 
Swept the vast shadow, swallowing: up all light, 
And covering the encircling firmament 

As witht « mighty pall! Low in the dist 

Bowed the affrighted nations, worshipping. 

Anon the o’ercharged garners of the storm 

Burst with their growing burden; fierce and fast 
Shot down the pond’rous rain, a sheeted flood, 
That slanted not before the baffled winds, 

But with an arrowy ond. unwavering rush, 
Dashed hissing eaithward, Soon the rivers rose, 
And roaring fled their channels; and calm lakes 
Awoke exultmg from their lethargy, 

And poured destruction on their peaceful shores, 


R, D. 


The lightning flickered in the deluged air, 

And feebly through the shout of gathering waves 
Mutter ed'the stifled thunder, Day nor night 
Ceased the descending streams; and if the gloom 
A little brightened when the lurid morn 

Rose on the starless midnight, ’twas to show 

The lifting up of waters, Bird and beast 
Forsook the flooded plains, and wearily 

The shivering multitudes of humon doomed 
Toiled up before the insatiate element, 


Oceans were blent, and the huge leviathen 

Was borne aloft on the ascending seas 

To where the eagle nestled, Mountains now 

Were the sole landmarks, and their sides were clothed 
With clustering myriads, from the weltering waste 
Whose surges clasped them, to their topmost peaks, 
Swathed in the stooping cloud, ‘The hand of Death 
Smote millions as they climbed ; yet denser grew 
The crowded nations, as the encroaching waves 
Narrowed their little world, 


And in that hour, 
Did no man aid his fellow. Love of life 

Was the sole instinct ; and the strong-limbed son, 
With imprecations, smote his palsied sire 

That clung to him for succor. Woman trod 
With wavering steps the precipice’s brow, 

And found no arm to grasp on the dread verge 
O’er which she leaned and trembled, Selfishness 
Sat like an incubus on every heart, 
Smothering the voice of love, The giaat’s foot 
Was on the stripling’s neck; and oft despair 
Grappled the ready steel, and kindred blood 


| Polluted the last remmant of that earth 


Which God wasdelugiig to purify, 

Huge monsters from the plains, whose skeletons 

The mildew of succeeding centuries 

Has failed to crumble, with unwieldy strength 
Crushed through the solid crowds; and fiercest birds, 
Beat downward by the ever-rushing rain, 
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The mountains were submerged; the barrier chains 
That m»pped out nations, sank ; until at length 
One Titian peak alone o’ertopped the waves, 
Beaconing a sunken world. And of the tribes 
That blackened every Alp, one man survived; 
And he stood shivering, hopeless, shelterless, 

Upon that fragment of the universe! 

The surges of the universal sea 

Broke on his naked feet. On his grey head, 
Which fear, not time, had shivered, the black cloud 
Poured its unpitying torrents; while around, 

In the green twilight, dimly visible, 

Rolled the grim legions of the ghastly drowned, 
And seemed to beckon with their tossing arms 
Their brother to his doom, 


He smote his brow, 
And, maddened, wou'd have leap’d to their embrace, 
When lo! before him, riding on the deep, 
Loomed a vast fabric, and familiar sounds 
Proclaimed that it was peopled. Hope once more 
Cheered the wan outcast, and imploringly 
He stretched his arms forth to’ard the floating walls, 
And criod aloud for mercy, But his prayer 
Mar might not answer, whom his Gop condemned. 
The Ark swept onward, and the billows rose 
And buried their last victim! 


Then the gloom 
Broke from the face of heaven, and sunlight streamed 
Upon the shoreless sea, and on the roof 
That rose for shelter o’er the living germ 
Whose increase should re-populate a world. 
J, BARBER. 
NTS CT 


ENIGIEA, 


Found in the Will of Miss Seward, with a direction to 
her Executors io pay 501. to the person who should 
discover the true solution, It is said that it yet re- 
mains @ mystery. 

The noblest object in the works of art ; 

The brightest gem which Nature can impart; 
The point essential in a lawyer’s lease ; 

The well-known signal in the time of peace ; 
The ploughman, when he drives his plough ; 
The soldier’s duty and the lover’s vow ; 

The planet scen between the earth and sun; 
The prize which merit never yet has won; 
The miser's treasure, and the badge of Jews; 
The wife’s ambition, and the parson’s dues. 


Now if yournoble spirit can divine 

A corresponding word for every lino, 
By all these letters clearly will be shown 
An ancient city of no small renown! 





The following attempt at a solution of the above: as been handed 
to the editor of the New-York Albion : 


ACROSTIC, 

Apollo Belvidere excels all works of art, 

Genius—the brightest gem which Nature can impart; 
Rent is the point essential in a lasvyer’s lease, 
Illumination is the signal when “tis peace ; 

Gee ho! the ploughman cries when hurrying ou the 
plough, 

Engagement is the soldier's daty and the lover’s vow} 
Noctifor—the evening star, appears this side the sun, 
Triumph—the prize which merit never yet has-won, 
Usury—the miser’s treasure and the bade of Jews, 
Marrying ~—the wife’s ambition, and the parson’s dues. 


AGRIGERTUM of Sicily was a town, 
Among the ancients of no small renown. 
T. G. Z. 








THE POUGHKEEPSIE CASKET, 


Is published every other SATURDAY, at the office of the 
Povcnkersi« TkpxGnaPn, Main-strest, at ONE DOLLAR 
per annum, payable in advance. No subscriptions received 
for a less term than one year. 

The CASKET will be devoted to LITERATURE, SciENcE, 


} andthe ARTs; HisToRwAL and BIlOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES; 


ORAL and Humorous Taues; E 
ISCELLANEOUS READING. o SSeR: Saar, © 











Or feel the stroke severe. 


— 


Staggered unconscious o’er theis trampled prey. 


With blinded eyes, drenched plumes, and trailing wings, 


sy" Any person w : 
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